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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover is a reproduction of a woodcut of the Burgomeis- 
ters’ House at Lemgo, Germany visited by Dr. Cummins and the 
Editor during their recent European journey. 


The Editor reports to the Fellowship on the visit which he 
and Dr. Cummins recently made to inspect the child care work 
being supported by Universalists in the British zone of Germany. 
Journey into Germany has been printed almost in the informal 
diary form in which it was first written in the hope that it may 
convey something of the feeling of this unhappy land. 


Eugene G. Bewkes’ final installment of the Russell Lecture, 
The Relation of Ethics to Religion appears in this number. 
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The President's Message 
and Our Responsibility 


HE annual State of the Union message of the 
: President outlined most of the ground that a 
| competent college professor would cover in outlin- 


We most earnestly hope that the President’s 
urgency in his appeal for action toward European 
reconstruction will be immediately and continuous- 


ing a course in contemporary sociology. Social se- 
-eurity, adequate medical care, governmental sup- 
port for education, conservation of natural resourc- 
es, strengthening our economic system, better rela- 
tions between Labor and Management, world peace, 
economic reconstruction of Europe, and measures 
to combat inflation all came in for discussion and 
recommendations. 


This is as it should be. Even we are old enough 
to remember State of the Union addresses that 
were singularly devoid of concrete discussion of 
concrete isues affecting the everyday life of the 
people. Listening to President Truman impressed 
upon us the fact that in spite of staggering prob- 
lems, this country has come a long way in the di- 
rection of making government serve the needs of 
masses of people since we cast our first presidential 
vote in 1920. 


There will be both harsh criticism and fulsome 
praise of the President’s message. When all the 
echoes have died down however, it will remain 
true that neither of the major parties will take 
Open issue with the underlying philosophy of the 
message or the idea that everything from wages 
and hours, medical care and educational aids to 
economic supports for world peace are the proper 
concern of a federal democratic government. 


Implicit in every line of the Presidential mes- 
sage was the overwhelming truth that the perma- 
nent health of this Union depends on speedy re- 
covery of the health of Europe and the other dis- 
ordered areas of the world. There was a desperate 
urgency in the voice of the President when, com- 
menting on the proposed European Recovery Plan 
(Marshall Plan), he urged Congress “‘to act prompt- 
ly on this decisive contribution to peace. We are 
fighting poverty, hunger, and suffering. This leads 
to peace, not war.” 


ly backed up by a like urgency and insistence on 
the part of the American people. Nothing less is 
our responsibility. Every hour of delay in this 
matter counts against the achievement of peace. 
Every hour of delay plays into the hands of total- 
itarian forces. Every day of delay dims the hopes 
of millions and makes them weaker in the face of 
all the pressures that make for another war. 


Of all of the proposals in the Persident’s mes- 
sage, the brief paragraph recommending prompt 
passage of legislation to put the European Recon- 
struction Plan into action is the most important. 
It is the most important because without this pro- 
gram carried through under the dynamic leader- 
ship of the United States all other affairs will fail 
in the general disaster of another world war. Euro- 
pean Reconstruction by means of large scale Am- 
erican financing is not a matter for partisan po- 
litical debate. It is a stern immediate necessity. 
We will either lift the peoples of Europe out of 
their misery or they will drag us down into bloody 
chaos. 

But not only prudential logic spoke through the 
words of President Truman. The ethical idealism 
that has made this country great prompted his 
plea. This Democratic President spoke in the spirit 
and almost to the text of one of his dynamic prede- 
cessors, the Republican Theodore Roosevelt who 
said of us once, and would say of us today if he 
were living: “We here in America, hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the fate of the coming 
years; and shame and disgrace will be ours... If 
we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men... We 
stand against all tyranny, by the few or by the 
many. We stand for the rule of the many in the 
interest of all of us, for the rule of the many in the 
spirit of courage, of common sense, of high pur- 
pose; above all, in a spirit of kindly justice toward 
every man and every woman.” 
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SUPPORT YOUR RADIO PROGRAM, 
NEW ENGLANDERS 


HE Massachusetts Radio Committee program 

broadcast is in its second season. The present 
program broadcasting Universalism was ventured 
on in the faith that individuals and churches would 
rally to its support. Last May, Massachusetts Uni- 
versalists instructed their committee to run a full 
year of broadcasts and provided:a generous initial 
appropriation to start the work. 

The programs have been well received and 
letters coming from Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and New Hampshire indicate that they 
are serving people almost all over New England. 
Men and women are now members of Universalist 
parishes who first heard of Universalism through 
these broadcasts. Isolated folk and homebound in- 
dividuals have been cheered and heartened by the 
messages of liberal religion which these radio ad- 
dresses have brought to them. The addresses have 
also re-enforced the programs of many local 
churches. 

Now the Radio Committee needs more money 
and it needs that money immediately. So we say 
to churches and individuals in New England; help 
your Radio Committee to carry, on this excellent 
work. Send your contributions to Boston now and 
keep on sending them! 7 


THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS ON SECULARISM 


N NOVEMBER 15, the Catholic Bishops of 

the United States issued a Statement on Sec- 
ularism which in many respects is one of the most 
powerful Catholic documents of modern times. It 
defines secularism as indifference to God as con- 
trasted with militant atheism which utterly denies 
Him. It is the failure of great numbers to bring an 
awareness of God and their responsibility to Him 
into their thought and action as individuals and as 
members of society that is “at the root of the 
world’s travail today.” Ray, 


The Bishops’ Statement is broad in its theo- 
logical basis. No Catholic doctrine of Jesus or Mary 
intrudes. Sharply it calls the attention of the entire 
monotheistic world; Jewish, Christian, Catholic, 
Protestant to the growth of the spirit that leaves 
God out of the daily reckoning. © 


“This is God’s world” says the statement and 
if we are to play a man’s part in it we must first 
get down on our knees, and with humble hearts, 
acknowledge God’s place in His world. This secu- 
larism does not do... Many who still profess to be 
Christians are touched by this plight. 


We wish that this powerful utterance of the 
Catholic Bishops and Archbishops might be echoed 
in every Protestant pulpit of the land. Unfortu- 
nately when it comes to applying the basic propo- 
sitions of the Statement to specific social problems, 
an uncompromising intolerance, shows itself and 
limits the force of the mighty pronouncement. The 
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naive assumption that these celibate bishops a 
better fitted than highly trained doctors to spe: 
of sex relations and planned parenthood cannot 
admitted for a moment. “The will of God and t. 
good of society” are not revealed by the claim th 
by birth control a selfish pursuit of pleasure is su 
stituted for a salutary self discipline in family lif 

We gladly echo every word put forth about t! 
importance of religious training, but we ma 
clear again the view of the vast majority of o 
people, that no church, Protestant, Catholic | 
Jewish must receive the support of governme 
and we register dissent from the view that sec 
larism per se controls in our public school syste 


The statement in the main is admirable in re 
erences to “the world of work” and to “the inte 
national community.” 

“Religion,” says the statement, “which kee} 
God in human life has been the one outstandit 
opponent of totalitarian tyranny.” 


“If all who believe in God would make that b 
lief practical in their work-a-day lives, if th 
would see to it that their children are definite 
imbued with that belief ... if they would lox 
across the real differences which unfortunate 
divide them, to the common dangers that threate 
if they would steadily refuse to let a common enen 
capitalize on those differences to the detriment | 
social unity, we might begin to see a way out. 
the chaos that impends.” 


It is a call to religious people to get togeth 
on social problems. We are glad that there a 
many areas where we can unite. 


TEN YEARS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RELIGION AND HEALTH 


4 Pee end of 1947 marked the completion of te 
years of work by the Commission on Religie 
and Health of the Federal Council of Churches. T 
Commission is to be congratulated on a decade | 
sound achievement in this all important field. _ 

Ten years ago when this work began under t 
Commission, few theological seminaries had cout 
es in pastoral counseling based on knowledge | 
psychology and mental hygiene. The medical pr 
fession was giving scant attention to the relati| 
of Spiritual outlook and health to physical wi 
being. Churches had amost no programs in tk 
field. Today nearly every seminary in the lai 
gives such courses in pastoral counseling and ho 
pitals and medical organization co-operate glad! 
Doctors and clergymen are co-operating in a w 
that would have been undreamed of ten years ¢ 


We are only in the beginning stages of a the 
oughgoing and well integrated ministry of physi« 
and Spirtual healing program. But a sound }¥ 
ginning has been made and the future is full 
promise. 


We are all indebted to the Federal Council Cou 


mission on Religion and Health for this spleno 
achievement. ! 
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Journey Into Germany 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Dr. Cummins said the word that best describes the impact of post war Germany 
on the visiting American civilian. “The sight of so much human misery has the 
affect of a powerful physical blow that leaves you reeling.” Such was the first 
reaction of your General Superintendent and your Editor to their Journey into 
Germany. Their conclusions are that Universalists should immediately do much 
more than we have been doing to relieve the sufferings of war victims. 


; WEEN it was decided back in September that 


the Chairman of The Universalist Service 
Committee and the Superintendent of Universalist 


| Churches should visit Germany to inspect the work 
with displaced persons’ orphans, proper steps were 


taken by Fisher of our committee and Brooks of the 
Unitarian committee to get us into Germany. One 
does not go into occupied Germany without good 
reason. Our reason for going in was sound. and 
we were “Called Forward” as the stately term- 


inology puts it, by Selma Jones, Senior Officer of 


our work. Before we sailed we were instructed by 
the Washington D. C. office of PCIRO (Preparato- 
ry Commission of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization) to pick up our papers and travel or- 
ders at the American Consulate in Amsterdam, 


Holland, on November 15. Innocents that we were 
- (but no more), we called on November 14 eager to 


get at our mission. The papers were not there, of 
course, but this was a day early and we thought 
nothing of it. Neither were there any papers on 
November fifteenth, or sixteenth, or seventeenth. 
We began to think that we were quite thoroughly 
“displaced” and “orphaned” by PCIRO. Then 
through the good offices of Vice Consul Blackiston 
who telephoned Geneva for us we learned that 
Geneva IRO office was “aware” of us. This was 
comforting, but helped little as another twenty- 
four hours passed without the arrival of our pa- 
pers. I decided to talk directly with Lemgo, Ger- 
many, the Regional headquarters of IRO where we 


were to report. At first I was refused permission to. 


telephone into Germany. Then after brashly in- 
sisting that my call was official, I was allowed to 
call the IRO office, but my operator was not per- 
mitted to ask for any particular person. By great 
good luck I got in touch with Hughes, the Volunteer 
Societies liaison officer. He expressed distress and 
surprise that our papers had not come through and 
promised that “tomorrow this office will be closed 
for the Princess’ wedding.” That insured a delay 
over another weekend. He assured me, however, 
that he would get right at the matter and so 
“Cheerio, don’t you worry yourself over it, old 
chap,” said he and we hung up. Alas, the day after 
the Princess’ wedding and the day after that day 
brought no results. And so I telephoned again. It 
was now Friday night of our second week in Hol- 
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land. Mr. Hughes insisted that we could surely pick 
up all necessary papers at the Allied Military Per- 
mission Office at the Hague Monday morning. Sat- 
urday we went to the Hague. Monday morning we 
were at the Allied Military Permissions Office full 
of hope. All was well up to a certain point, but 
that point meant everything. Our permission and 
papers had come through for the American zone 
in which we now have no work, but there was no 
permission to enter the British zone in which we 
now have all of our work. The young British wom- 
an clerk I talked with was very sympathetic but 
hadn’t the ghost of an idea that anything could be 
done for us. I asked if I could speak to Major 
Greenway. ‘Sorry, he is in Germany at a Confer- 
ence.” I went into the American section and asked 
to speak with the American captain in charge, 
only to: be told, “He is in Germany at a Confer- 
ence.” It appeared that the only’ responsible per- 
son left in that large establishment was a French 
officer. We decided to try to work on his Gallic 
gallantry. Unfortunately he proved to be out. We 
were on the edge of nervous collapse and mad clear 
through. Just then along came an alert young wom- 
an who announced herself as the French officer’s 
secretary. She spoke English without any English 
or French accent whatever, and asked us to tell her 


Head of Reception Committee at Seessen 
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our story. I was most discourteous and insisted that 
I wanted to talk to “a man, and a responsible man.” 
I had had too much of clerks. She ignored the insult 
like the perfect lady she was, and listened to our 
story. She asked for our passports and disappeared 
Within a half hour she came back with all the nec- 
essary permissions for both the British and Amer- 
ican zones. Washington, Geneva, Frankfort and 
Lemgo together in two months had failed to get 
accomplished what this one girl with initiative and 
imagination did in less than an hour. We went 
away rejoicing to get our tickets for Germany on 
an early train, and we went with the conviction 
that if this unknown girl could be put in charge of 
the German occupation, things would get done 
promptly and correctly. 


AND SO TO LEMGO 


Fortified by a Dutch breakfast, including quarts 
of black coffee, we went by taxi through the wet 
dark streets to the S. S. station where we boarded 
a train for Utrecht. At Utrecht we caught the Scan- 
dinavian Express for Osnabruck, Germany. For 
many miles we raced across the fertile flats of the 
Nederlands. In the western part of the country we 
began almost imperceptibly the long gradual climb 
up to the heartland of Europe. The cattle-filled 
meadows gave way to young forestland where trees 
interspersed with what looked like a variety of 
heather tied down the sandy, dunelike hills. 


At Oldenzaal, the last town on the Dutch side 
of the border, passports and luggage were inspect- 
ed. Here also dollars, pounds sterling and guilders 
had all to be counted and declared and checked 
against our incoming financial declarations. This 
was most thorough as it is most necessary in this 
part of the world where dollar smuggling and fi- 
nancial blackmarketing frustrate efforts to restore 
economic stability. The process was long, but not 
too long nor exacting as its counterpart in Bent- 
heim on the German side of the border. Here the 
British military had control, for this was the Brit- 
ish zone we were entering. Everyone had to get out 
of the train and go through passport inspection and 
interview as to reasons for entering Germany. Since 
_we had been called in by the International Refugee 
Organization, our inspection was easy. Not so for 
many people, however, and so the process was long 
and perhaps seemed longer since Dr. Bob was hun- 
gry (which was itself not unusual) ; this time he 
was unusually hungry. The mild discomfort of the 
wait could be easily endured, however, in our very 
well appointed first class compartment. It was as 
nothing compared to trials that were yet to come 
before we found our beds that night. 

Incidental to the border stop, we met and vis- 
ited with Captain Bradley of the United States 
Army Engineering Corps, stationed at Bremen. 
The Bradleys were returning from a five day leave 
spent in Holland. Captain Bradley formerly lived 
in Tarpon Springs, Florida, and knew our church 
there very well. We talked about the Inness paint- 
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Boys from the Engerode shelter having their first 
experience with marbles, which they never saw before 
These children showed very poor co-ordination with 
their hands, resulting from earlier undernourishmen 


ings and the Richards family. We talked throug 
the excellent luncheon, like all Americans exile 
from home, about America. 


Had it not been for the Captain’s charmin: 
Italian wife with her fluency in German and he 
friendly interest in us, we might not have debarke 
at our station, Osnabruck. Continental conductor 
have so much to do that they apparently have n 
time to call off stations or warn the unwary fot 
eigner that he has arrived at his station and ha 
best get off the train. With Mrs. Bradley’s aid ( 
torrent of German poured into the conductor’ 
ear), we did get off at Osnabruck. It was onl 
three o’clock but it was nearly dark; a cold nortk 
west wind drove before it nasty little needles a 
rain that bit into the skin when they hit. Osne 
bruck can be best described in three words: muuc 
wreckage and confusion. Once a humming railrva. 
junction, centered in a large grandiloquent statiox 
it has hardly struggled out of the debris left b 
the accurate marksmanship of the British es | 


When we stepped out on the platform an 
worked our way around broken masonry to t 
hollow, half-wrecked, unlighted cave that no7 
serves as a station, we began to see war-stricke 
Germany. The place was crowded with people. The 
were of all ages, tall and short, young and old, lea 
but not fat. One thing they shared was the terrib) 
uniformity of the ill clothed and the underfe 
Some, it is true, had a certain distinction in add 
tion to the grim haunted look. These, and they wel 
not few, were all young. Their pitiful distinctic 
was that they bore crutches, lacking a leg, and on 
at least lacking a leg and an arm. 


The stopover in Osnabruck was an hour and 
half, but which would be our train and what or 
of the many tracks it would leave on, we had 
notion. Not even Dr. Bob’s valiant attempts 
talk the native tongue to the guards got us any il 
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| formation. I approached a British Sergeant. He ex- 
| pressed great sympathy, but said he was a stranger 
| there himself and knew nothing about the place. 
| He recommended that I try an R. T. O. One of 
| these excellent and courteous young men did his 
_ best for us with no results. Then he had a bright 
_idea. “I say, old chap,” (Why the deuce do these 
youngsters always call me old, or “Sir” me as 
| though I were their grandfather?) “I say old chap, 
| go straight out the station front door. Turn to your 
_ right and carry on a bit. You’ll find our office. Go 
| in and see my officer. He’ll put you right.” I turned 
right and “carried on a bit” and sure enough, I 


found the Royal Transport Officer, and he did put 


| me right, and so in due time, just before we froze 


to death, we found the train for Lohne. 
The United States Health Department would 


/ not allow cattle to be transported in that train for 
Lohne, but we got on it happy indeed to be out of 
' the wind and on our way. Our first class tickets 
| meant nothing as we climbed into a second class 
- compartment that had long since lost all semblance 


of any class whatever. The once spacious windows 


| had lost their panes which had been replaced by 


four-fifths card board and one-fifth dirty glass. 
There were no lights. The upholstery was only the 
straw that had once undergirded upholstery. The 
heating system was the oldest known to man, pro- 
vided by human beings breathing in close proxim- 
ity and crowded into a closed compartment. 


As I entered the compartment a tow-headed boy 
minus his right hand was filling his pipe. He fum- 
bled around his pockets, and then looked across at 
me. No smoker needs language to understand such 
a look. I lighted a match for him and he settled 
back with a grateful “Danke Schon.” The boy had 
no hat and no top coat on, and his suit was worn 
thin. I had on a wool sweater and a wool shirt, a 
suit coat, a top coat wth a field jacket over it, and 
was none too warm. 

Our compartment was one of those that com- 
fortably holds eight, and uncomfortably ten. We 
were lucky; we had only nine. A tall blond hatchet- 
visaged school teacher sat down next the tow-head- 
ed boy. She opened her bag and proceeded to cor- 
rect papers in that gloom until no light remained. 


‘Then she put her head in her hand and, I suppose, 


enjoyed a well-earned headache. Next her were 
two girls in working clothes who were Polish as we 
later learned by eavesdropping with difficulty on 
the German conversation. Just before the train 
started a rather well dressed male personage of 
some petty importance got on and squeezed him- 
self between the Polish girls and the school marm. 
Bob sat next the wall on our side. The other side 
of me, sat a well upholstered fellow with a brief 
case. This brief case I later learned is the trade 
mark of the black market operator. He went to 
sleep when he hit the seat. Beyond him sat another 


young boy in working clothes All had knapsacks. 


At the start we were a very well packed shipment. 
Shortly the important personage left. The “busi- 
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ness’ man then dropped off, and the school marm 
reached her destination. The young people got into 
an animated conversation. They laughed heartily 
at jokes we could not understand, even as young- 
sters have done in the presence of their elders 
everywhere and always. The compartment was 
dark as midnight without the moon or stars, ex- 
cept for the pin points of cigarettes or pipes. Bob 
and I had taken to pipes because the cigarette and 
cigar supply as far as we, were concerned “ist 
nicht.” The normal conversation of the young peo- 
ple raised my spirits. Dirty and hungry and cold 
as they were, they still had some joy of living in 
them. They talked on, and I anxiously peered out 
the little window and consulted my watch by the 
light of my pipe. As the time drew near when we 
ought to be arriving. I ventured a cautious “Was 
ist?” to the youth beside me, pointing to a station 
sign I couldn’t quite make out. “Ist Lohne?’ I 
asked “Lohne nicht,” said he, and then he let go 
a barrage of German of which I understood about — 
one hundredth. I gathered from his tone and his 
genial attitude that he was saying, “Don’t worry, 
Bud, J’ll tell you when you get to Lohne.” Sure 
enough he did, and Bob and I got off along with 
the two Polish girls who were carrying huge packs 
on their backs. 


From Lohne to Bad Oeynhausen was only a few 
minutes ride, and we felt that our troubles were 
over until we read the notice board which said the 
train was thirty minutes late. Nothing to do but 
wait. So we went down into the dank tunnel under 
the tracks and out of the wind to wait. We were 
tired and hungry. We sat down on the luggage 
and pulled out of our traveling kitchen, buns 
bought from a pushcart vendor in Utrecht and 
cheese bought in S. 8S. Pierce, Boston. A thick slab 
of cheese in the middle of a bun was all we had, 
but it seemed like the best meal we had ever eaten, 
this in spite of the fact that the General Super- 
intendent actually broke a tooth on the durable 
Dutch bun he ate. 


Victim of unimagina- 
tive and unsympa- 
thetic bureauocracy 
is Adolph Winter, a 
T. B. orphan. Adolph 
is Czech but was re- 
fused admission to 
Czechoslovakia be- 
cause his deceased 
parents were nazis. 


The food strengthened us for the final sprint 
in this race to Lemgo. We needed that strength, 
and we needed and used all our experience get- 
ting around on New York subways and the Boston 
El. For the platform was crowded and the train 
was tiny. We got on only by the most determined 
and aggressive, ungentlemanly American travel 
tactics. We had to get on, for no place was open to 
us in that strange German city in this military oc- 
cupied zone. We did.just get on, and there we 
stayed. To put it formally the General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches and the Editor of 
The Christian Leader rode in the rain on the open 
platform of the first car behind the engine from 
Lohne to Bad Osyenhausen, baggage in one hand 
and hanging to a guard rail with the other. 


Bad Osyenhausen at last! and standing in front 
of me a trim young British military policeman. 
“T want to go to Lemgo,” I said. “Righto, Sir.” said 
- he, “Go straight out the front door. Your. trans- 
portation is waiting for you.” We went straight 
out and climbed into a comfortable British military 
car and were driven twenty-five miles over hill 
country to the Transit Hotel of I. R. O. at Lemgo, 
where we found warm supper, hot tea, and clean 
beds, for which we praised God and the British 
military authorities. We were not long finding 
those clean beds. 

THE STRICKEN LAND 


The morning after our arrival, Wednesday, No- 
vember 27 we went directly to the Headquarters 
of PCIRO in a military car sent for us. (The night 
before we had talked to Selma Jones on the tele- 
phone). When she heard how brief our stay must 
necessarily be, she planned to come over from Salz- 
gitter the next day. 


At PCIRO we conferred with Hughes, the liais- 
on officer for volunteer societies. Had much talk 
about the delay in getting our permission to enter 
Germany. This conversation revealed clearly the 
frustrating red tape which slows up the occupation 
program. Hughes and his associates, all young 
Englishmen, were most courteous and sympathetic. 
They were genuinely interested in having us see 
everything possible, but they seemed curiously in- 
effective, tired survivors of a long war and pathet- 
ically resigned victims of a deadly bureaucratic 
system. Association with PCIRO and CCG men 
(Civil Control for Germany) and direct observa- 
tion makes one feel that our allied occupation pro- 
gram is failing. This very fact, however, increased 
our conviction of the need for increased personnel 
from the volunteer societies of which our Church 
Service Committee is one and increased support 
for that personnel. 

From the PCIRO office we went to the local 


Y. W. C. A. run for staff personnel by the English. - 


A hearty middle-aged English woman made us 
most welcome. She was an ex-Wren who had been 
in India “with Mountbatten, you know.” She had 
once had some American WACs under her and 
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spoke very highly of them. She had coffee an 
sweets served us and told us much about the histc 
ry of Lemgo, once a rich medieval German city 
The “Y” itself is SELAH in the old Gasthaus, th 
Zurpost. 


Lemgo, founded in 1165, became one of th 
cities of the Hanseatic League. The region is fam 
ous for its good soil, and the city itself was one 
known as the flower city: hence, Lemgo or loar 
Lehm plus gau. In the thirteenth century the cit 
blossomed as a place famous for artisans and clot 
dyers. The thirty years war took great toll of th 
place, and this catastrophe was followed by severe 
years of witch hunting which was as brutal as 1 
was hysterical. In 1560 the famous printing estak 
lishment of Grothe-Meyer set up here. Lemgo wa 
undamaged by the bombs of this war, and is toda. 
a charming medieval town set in a beautiful an 
fertile rolling country of farms and forests nea 
the Harz mountains. The section reminded m 
strongly of the Cobleskill. Valley in New Yor. 
State. Through the good offices of our English “Y 
lady we both secured a fine portfolio of wood en 
gravings of the beautiful old medieval building 
that surround the Platz. 


Wednesday afternoon we spent with Selm 
Jones discussing our work for orphan D. P. chile 
ren, and planning how we could do the most an 
see the most in a very few days. The three of u 
conferred again with Hughes. The ways of th 
easygoing English civil servant and the energeti 
and informal American volunteer social worke 
are poles apart. I wonder that they get on at a] 
But that they do get on was evident from th 
praise Hughes had for Selma when she was nc 
present. More important is the fact that PCIR' 
people in a British controlled area have mad 
Selma Jones, Senior Volunteer Societies Officer ¢ 
their area. This means that in addition to havin 
direct responsibility for the work which Unitarar 
and Universalists support here, she is also in supe! 
visory charge of all the shelters for children i 
the area. This is a real compliment to our Ame: 
ican worker. Selma made Hughes and his associat: 
Blackburn, the transport officer of C. C. G., sweé 
by all that was holy that they would have our trav 
orders at Hanover Saturday morning so that 
could board the C. C. G. train for Utrecht, Hollan 
a necessity if we were to get on the Queen Maryll 


We went for dinner that night to the Lem 
Club, a facility provided for occupation office: 
and other staff personnel. Here we met represent. 
tives of the Child Search organization just about” 
close up. We met and talked with CCG people ar 
other volunteer agencies. 

Thursday morning we started for Salzgitte 
Selma’s Headquarters at present. We traveled 
a German Volks Wagon, which Selma was drivin 
herself on this trip. The Volks Wagon, the sé 
same model Hitler promised to give every Germs 
worker before 1939, and for which he made the 
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spay in advance installments, is a most fragile and 
slight thing. It has a tiny motor mounted in the 
‘rear which resembles nothing so much as one of 
the old fashioned gasoline motors we used to use 
to run washing machines in the States. This motor 
propels a car about as large as an oversized oil 
drum. 


Our route took us through Wunstorf and 
/bombed-out Hanover. We drove for miles through 
the streets of what used to be the important city 
_of Hanover but which is now a mass of unredeemed 
wreckage. Except for clearing the main roadways, 
the bombed areas (and they constitute most of the 
city) are exactly as they were after the dust set- 
tled over the explosions. The dead that were buried 
}in the debris are still where they fell. It was a 
horrifying sight. More saddening, however, was 
the dreadful wreckage of the city of Hildesheim 
_a few miles southeast of Hanover. Hildesheim was 
a beautiful medieval town which had the very bad 
luck to be chosen by the German S. 8. for an area 
headquarters late in the war. The Burgomeister 
wanted to declare Hildesheim an open city and 
surrender it intact to the oncoming Americans. 
This the nazis refused to let him do. Following 
his enforced refusal to surrender the Burgomeister 
walked out of the gates of his beautiful city and 
was never seen again .Shortly, the American planes 
came over, and in thirty minutes Hildesheim was a 
mass of rubble. 


We arrived an Salzgitter in midafternoon. Sel- 
ma’s Polish D. P. chauffeur took over for her, and 
we all drove to Displaced Persons Camp Three. We 

were received most cordially and with ceremonious 
courtesy by the Commandant, himself a D. P. He 
sent for ‘‘the Professor,” a Polish academic man 
who spoke excellent English and served as a most 
intelligent translator. We saw the quarters of sev- 
eral families, the storerooms, and food distribution. 


In many camps the D. P.’s are housed in bar- 
racks that were once slave quarters for the forced 
labor battalions of nazi Germany. This was true 

of Camp Three. Camp Three is a small community, 
but here were over two hundred people ranging 
in trade and professional status from laborers and 
artisans through to engineers and doctors. There 
was a large population of children, and forlorn- 
looking youngsters they were. In the individual 
quarters, individualized and made private only by 
hanging tattered blankets between families, there 
was clear evidence of valiant struggle against dirt 
and disorder. But the battle was hopeless in crowd- 
ed shacks and with almost no soap. 


Answering our questions, the “Professor” told, 


us that of the one hundred and fifty-odd men in 
the camp all were working at various jobs outside 
the camp except the aged and the ill. I gathered 
that this was well over a hundred. In most cases 
these jobs are menial regardless of the professional 
or educational status of the individual. Selma’s 
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Good soldier of peace, Selma Jones, Head of the 
Universalist-Unitarian Child Care Team 
in Germany. 


chauffeur was from this camp. His is one of the 
better jobs. 

Who are these people and why are they here? 
They are either one-time slave laborers of Ger- 
many, or one-time allies (The Hungarians are of 
the latter type). They are here two years after the 
war because of international complications. The 
Poles don’t want to go back home for the very sen- 
sible reason that since they are anti-communist, 
they would be either liquidated or forced into 
slave labor. This is also true of the Hungarians 
and the Balts. All of the national groups who want- 
ed repatriation either have been or are being re- 
patriated. Of the two hundred thousand DP’s left 
in the British zone at the end of November. most 
will not or cannot go back home. Most of these we 
talked to through the professor want to go to Am- 
erica or Australia, or Canada or South America— 
anywhere but home. While we argue and procras- 
tinate over the matter of mending our antiquated 
immigration laws and policies, and while other 
nations wait’on our action, looking to us for cour- 
ageous and bold leadership, time passes and the 
DP’s look wistfully and, in spite of long delay, 
hopefully and trustfully to America. 

As we were leaving Camp Three, two men 
pressed a paper into Selma’s hands and spoke rap- 
idly to the interpreter. “They say,” said the inter- 
preter, “Please give this to the Americans and ask 
them to take it to Mrs. Roosevelt.” The paper con- 
tained an account of the investigation of a British 
raid on a Polish DP camp which the Poles thought 
brutal and unjust. The affair happened well over 
a year ago, and the people involved are now scat- 
tered all over the map. The thing looked like a 
closed incident, perhaps one of those unfortunate 
affairs that happened in the days when the Poles, 
delirious with liberation and emotionally irrespon- 
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sible, wreaked terrible vengeance on hapless Ger- 
man civilians. Both the British and the American 
military had to take some very stern measures in 
those chaotic days. Perhaps on the other hand, the 
matter was quite unjust. We could not say. What- 
ever can or cannot be done, we took the paper deep- 
ly moved by the trust these unfortunate people 
placed in two strangers simply because they hap- 
pened to be Americans. We shall fulfill the trust by 
delivering the document to Mrs. Roosevelt. Most of 
all the incident was a touching compliment to a 
great lady who in her very personality is a symbol 
of hope for human rights all over the world. 


It was dusk and it was nearly time for us to 
leave the camp that cold November Thursday, but 
Selma wanted to show us another family. We 
entered one end of a barrack to find ourselves in 
a living room curtained off from the rest by shabby 
blankets. (When colder weather comes, even this 
poor privacy will be denied the occupants, for the 
blankets will have to go on the beds). In a crude 
crib fashioned from a packing box was a tiny baby. 
On the floor playing with nothing but a cheap 
chair and a couple of pieces of firewood, were two 
boys about four and six. Bending over a small wood 
stove in the middle was a pitifully slight little 
body I took to be a girl child of nine or ten. She 
was preparing supper. Selma said, “This girl is 
nearly fifteen. Her mother is ina T. B. hospital 
hoplessly ill. Her father works in the forest cut- 
ting wood every day. She takes care of the children 
and keeps house.” As we entered and Selma spoke, 
the child turned and curtsied and said in a soft 
voice “Djin dobre” (How do you do?), paused 
and then went about her work, a sad little mother. 
Then and then only, I remembered what day it was 
in the United States. The time difference came to 
me like the stab of a sharp pain, for back home folks 
were just getting ready to sit down to Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner as this wan child was putting four po- 
tatoes into a tin pan of water over a weak little 
wood fire. The biting wind slammed the door of 
that home behind us as we stumbled out, and I was 
grateful that it was so dark outside that I did not 
have to look at Selma or Bob. It was dark inside 
of us, too, but unfortunately not dark enough to 
keep three Americans from seeing endless lines of 
still half-filled plates going back to kitchens and 
into garbage cans all over America. 


We had dinner in an English Major’s house 
which Selma is occupying in his absence in Eng- 
land. We insisted on contributing from our field 
kitchen a can of Friend’s beef and gravy, instruct- 
ing the East Prussian D. P. cook how to prepare it, 
She looked dubiously at us and the can, but after 
she had opened it, both she and Selma expressed 
great surprise and delight at the undiluted, solid 
and well seasoned meat that came out of that can. 
They expected a tiny dab of meat and a lot of wilt- 
ed vegetables. They did not know our New England 
Friend Brothers. 
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In the evening Selma’s driver took us in th 
Volks Wagon about eight miles south to Gosla 
where we were to sleep in a Transit Hotel. Ou 
shelter was a comfortable small inn where onc 
Germans had come to stay for outings in the Har 
Mountains. We discovered the next morning thé 
Goslar is a quaint and lovely little city snuggle 
right at the foot of those fabled mountains. Tr 
scenery brought back to me the Germany of Fair 
Tales and memories of the lyric chorus of Mrs. A 
wood’s golden choir of canaries in the Canton ¢ 
other days. But no ripple of bird song woke us tk 
next morning; instead we heard first the heavy 
rumble of horse drawn wagons taking men to wor 
and the occasional deep roar of a military truc 
passing. We saw no picturesque mountaineers, onl 
thin and grim-visaged German civilians going ‘ 
work, and across the square a young man sittin 
in a wheel chair. The Germans were clothed 3 
nondescript costumes, almost all of the men wea 
ing some article that had once been part of a mi 
itary uniform. 

When Selma came after us, we were standing | 
the lobby window looking out at the man in fl 
wheel chair. He seemed to have many friend 
Man after man stopped, bent over him and co: 
versed for a brief time, then went on. We learn« 
that this was not just an ordinary cripple or ve 
eran. He was suspected of being a very acti 
black marketeer. If one looked closely, one alwa,; 
saw that when his visitors straightened up, th: 
invariably lighted a cigarette. Of course, one wou 
have to be standing right at his shoulder to | 
positive that any crime by way of passing money 
the cripple or receiving anything, cigarettes or 
ticles, from him was committed. In such fantas 
ways business goes on every day in Europe. Y 
elevator boy complains about the hardships of 
country and then proceeds cautiously to offer 
undercut his hard-working government by doi 
a bit of profitable black-marketing in money 6 
change for you. Poverty, hunger, fatigue and in| 
curity know no rule but one, survival; hence, bla 
markets and economic chaos. 


Neither of us slept very well Thursday nig} 
We were nervously exhausted. I went to sl 
thinking about the haunted faces and the hopel/ 
eyes I had looked into all day. It seemed that I 
just dropped off when I was awakened by Stace; 
footsteps echoing from the pavement outside., 
was two-thirty in the morning. I stepped to } 
window just in time to see a blue-uniformed, pe: 
capped, sword-carrying policeman stride by swi 
ing his arms and legs in perfect goosestep rhyt 
He sent the chills down my back. Here was non 

.the warm friendly feeling of protection one alw 
gets encountering an American policeman or 
English Bobby. Our police are friendly civil 
guardians of order. This man was a martinet. 
was armed authority. To me he looked not a v 
different from his Storm Trooper predecessors W 
had tramped these streets but two years ago. 
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We think the fellow in front of Selma Jones 


(left foreground) must be the “Mayor of Seessen.” 


haps he was a former Storm Trooper. Certainly he 
‘had learned his demeanor in an authoritarian 
world. He was authoritarianism. True, he was 
-under the strict control of the Allied Military oc- 
-cupation authorities (or so I was assured), but cer- 
tainly our authorities cannot possibly supervise 
his most intimate contact with the little people of 
this stricken land. I wondered why the authorities 
could not at least have restrained this man to a 
civilian manner of performing his duty. I won- 
dered where the democratic Germans were or are. 
I asked, and wondered, and watched everywhere I 
went in Germany, and did not find the answer to 
this question. I saw only a sullen, suffering people 
who are remembering more distinctly and more ro- 
mantically each day how much better off they were 
under nazism. 

Friday was a busy day. We visited an orphan- 
age at Seessen administered by the Polish Red 
Cross under the supervision of Selma as Senior 
Voluntary Societies Officer. We saw again our Or- 
phanage at Engerode, two more DP Camps and a 
boys’ and girls’ trade school. En route we inspect- 
ed a property at Wolfshagen which may be made 
available for setting up a shelter for adolescent 
D. P. children. At present children are of mixed 
ages in all the homes. There is a pressing need for 
an adolescent home under the direction of someone 
competent to work with this age group. 

At Seessen, which is a town house, the orphan- 
age is well equipped and well staffed under the 
leadership of a sweet-faced, motherly Polish wom- 
an whom the children adore. Here we saw the child- 
ren rush Selma Jones. Selma loves children, and 
they love her. She was hard put to it to hug all that 
wanted to be hugged, to inspect dolls and toys held 
up for her to see and to admire new clothes (or 
clothes new to their wearers). We took some pic- 
tures of Selma surrounded by her affectionate 
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brood. In spite of bad light conditions, it seemed 
that the children’s very joy would light up the 
camera lens. In spite of its informality, this crowd- 
ing of youngsters about their beloved American 
lady lacked the boisterous element that would mark 
a Similar scene in our country. Though they now 
looked reasonably healthy and well fed and clothed, 
these D. P. children are all undersized and none of 
them has the abounding vitality of normal child- 
ren. In addition to the long lasting results of under- 
feeding, the mark of fear is on these future citi- 
zens of Europe. Even in joyous mood they are too, 
passive and pitifully courteous, too too courteous. — 


Wolfshagen is a country place now used as a 
D. P. camp. One large building is used as a Polish 
Boy Scout Center. The buildings are well construct- 
ed and stand on a hillside looking across a pleasant 
valley toward partly forested and partly farmed 
land. The D. P. camp is to be closed soon and the 
property will be available for assignment as an 
adolescent home. We stopped to inspect this placed 
on our way toward Salzgitter. While Selma was 
conferring with fhe head man here, Bob and I 
walked up the hill back of the camp and took some 
pictures. Even with the chill wind and the racing 
wintry clouds overhead, the place was lovely. Cer- 
tainly the good God gave the people of this land 
a great natural heritage. Far down the valley a 
peasant worked his field, an ox and a horse attached 
to the plow. A few miles up on the hillsides wood- 
cutting was in progress. This is a peaceful land to 
the eye, but death and hate are everywhere. The 
cities are bombed and unrepaired. Factories are 
still. Everything is scarce. Many bridges are out, 
Many peoples who hate and fear each other live 
side by side restrained from murderous violence 
only by the occupying power. Except for the peas+ 
ant who illegally secretes extra food which he 
right well earns by any moral standard), except 
for the peasant, everybody is hungry and cold, and 
winter is coming on fast. Days are shorter, and the 
sun is bleaker than at any point I know even y 
northern United States. 


We had lunch with Selma at Sete ai 
rested for an hour. Then we went for a second time 
to our home at Engerode, hopeful that we would 
be able to take some pictures of the children. The 
personnel and the situation in this shelter support- 
ed by our Service Committees shows clearly the 
need for us to establish an adolescent home. Here. 
are children of all ages together. Here. are boys 
and girls who need special care physically and psy+ 
chologically. These adolescents desperately need a 
counselor all to themselves, one who has time and 
both the skill and the background of experience 
to guide and lead them into adulthood in a harsh 
world. We were dismayed by. the undersized spindly 
legged bodies of boys and girls sixteen and seven: 
teen years old at Engerode. Clearly, if Selma finds 
the facilities, our Service Committees must find and 
support the personnel for work with adolescents. | 

After the Engerode visit we stopped at another 
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D. P. Camp so that Selma could leave some pastel 
crayons for a man who had once been a prominent 
artist in Budapest. His wife with him at the camp 
was a leading musician of Hungary. Commenting 
on these people and others like them, and the tragic 
effect of long delay in getting resettled to build a 
new life somewhere, Selma said, “I see the light in 
their eyes grow dimmer every day.” 

In a forest of towering trees, we came on a 
clearing which contained the cleanest and most 
comfortable D. P. camp we saw in Germany. The 
puildings were the standard flimsy wooden barracks 
type so familiar, but they were brighter and clean- 
er. The roads and paths were stoned, and so the 
ever-present mud of other camps was not in evi- 
dence. This place is inhabited by a group of Hun- 
garians. They were bright and enterprising people, 
by all odds the most genial and attractive folks we 
had seen in the displaced persons category. The 
children were more nearly normal than any we 
had seen before. Indeed they were the only phys- 
ically attractive children I had seen in Germany 
at all. 


The reasons for the superiority of this place 

over others of its kind were clear when we met 
the leaders. The Commandant was a _ pleasant 
young man who had once been a Hungarian Air 
Force Officer. Around him were able men. While 
fhese people were once technically our enemies, they 
are hated by the Germans, and since they are com- 
petely anti-communist, they are disowned by their 
home government and cannot return to Hungary. 
{n our preliminary visit in the Commandant’s office, 
we admired a beautifully carved and painted wood- 
en plaque which hung on the wall. It bore the Hun- 
garian arms dominated by the double cross of the 
fegendary Hungarian Saint and King, Stephen. 
This plaque was the work of a member of the com- 
‘munity using the only material available, scrap ply- 
wood. 
The family living quarters ‘in these barracks 
were more private than those in other camps, and 
were blessed by the absence of that penetrating 
sour smell which was present in other D.P. camps. 
The charm of these people living, as it were, like 
a city besieged in a strange land, made me glad 
that Carleton Fisher had done relief work in Hun- 
gary. 

With pardonable pride the camp leader showed 
us their community workshop. Starting with ex- 
actly nothing but an empty, half-rusted Niessen 
hut, these resourceful and industrious folk had cre- 
ated a shop that was complete with tools and mach- 
inery for metal working, wood cutting and some 
simple wood working, grain grinding and tobacco 
cutting. They had gone out into the fields and 
picked up parts of wrecked planes and cars. They 
had fashioned tools and rewound motors. They cre- 
ated both a forge and a simple foundry under the 
leadership of a mechanical jack-of-all-trades very 
like our native New England Yankee craftsman. 
When I saw the product of his home-made forge 
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Smiling through. You have helped this little lady 
and she is grateful indeed. 


and foundry, I was amazed to see that it compat 
well with work of some of my friends, the hig! 
respected Rockport artist craftsmen. 

Reluctantly, on my part at least, we had 
terminate this visit with the Hungarians. They 
want to go to America or Canada. America a 
Canada could well afford to welcome them, for tI 
will enrich any country of which they become ¢ 
izens. 

Even though it was now five o’clock and da 
we stopped to see a trade school for boys and gi 
set up under the C.C.G. and presided over by 
able Czech refugee. Here are taught carpent 
watch making, machine work, cooking and sewi 
A former member of the Engerode family un 
Selma Jones is a star senior sewing student he 
She proudly showed Selma and us the sew: 
rooms. She has been appointed an instructor | 
next year, and is blossoming out in her new-fot 
confidence in her own usefulness. When she ca 
to our home, she was a stunted child in every w 
Selma Jones and her associates rebuilt her co: 
dence in life and in people, and started her on > 
road to a satisfying work. She is just one of sco 
of such little folk cared for by our combined I 
and service committee work for displaced persc 
orphan children. 

We pushed on to Brunswick where we had 
excellent dinner in the officers’ club and met : 
visited with many pleasant people both civil 
workers and military folk. 


DOWN TO THE RUHR 

After dinner we went by way of the broad at 
bahn from Brunswick to Hanover where we w 
to stay in a transit shelter in order to catch 
early morning C.C.G. train for Utrecht. The r 
was broad and nearly straight and all would h 
been simple and easy except for the fact that 
had in our pressure of work forgotten to get | 
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rol. Selma hoped there would be enough to get us 
to Hanover, or that we would find one of the ap- 
proved service stations open. Hym, the Polish 
driver, took measurements and looked extremely 
}lugubrious. To add to our anxiety, the tempera- 
} mental little Volks Wagon engine developed quirks. 
It never stalled, but refused to deliver up its usual 
power, forcing more and more frequent shifting 
of gears. This all added up to a nervous tension 
among us, for it is not pleasant to be stalled out 
of fuel after dark in this chaotic land. But we 
got to Hanover without stopping, albeit the jour- 
ney was long. Driving at night through bombed 
streets where here and there a jagged corner of a 
building still stood with a room or two intact was 
a strange experience. For in not a few such ruins 
one lone light showed where some family lived in 
surviving rooms or half rooms. 


When we reached our transit hotel, we were 
chilled as well as tired, but there was a swift and 
pleasant cure for our numbness. Whatever hour 
one turns up at these places, there is always hot 
tea or coffee and something to eat. We could have 
had a full course dinner though it was after eleven. 
We contented ourselves with a quart or two of 
coffee along with bread and jam. This shelter, like 
the building at Lemgo which houses the PCIRO 
and CCG offices, is a unit of one of Hitler’s series 
of excellently built military establishments now 
serving the occupation authorities very well. All of 
these places are built to the same pattern, quad- 
rangles of perfectly plain oblong five story struct- 
ures. The one at Lemgo was a Luftwaafe barracks. 
Our shelter at Hanover had housed an anti-aircraft 
outfit which quite obviously had failed to protect 
Hanover from the combined blows of British and 
American flyers. It seemed that we had hardly 
gone to sleep before a young soldier turned the 
lights on in our room and announced, “Time to 
get up, sir.’”’ We had time to eat a very good break- 
fast before boarding the bus, a large closed lorry, 
to take us to the train. 


The ride to the station took us in the grey dawn 
across the entire city of Hanover, and sitting near 
the rear opening, I looked out on ruined streets 
which were for the first twenty minutes at least 
completely devoid of living persons. It was actually 
a drive through a city of the dead, or so it seemed, 
for I was loooking on many ruins where the dead 
are buried in the wreckage exactly where they fell. 
Presently there appeared a light here and there 
up a side street. Then one saw an occasional work- 
er pedaling to work on a bicycle probably origin- 
ally stolen from Holland or France. (The Germans 
took all the bicycles they could get from the Dutch- 
men and shipped them home. I am told they did 
the same trick in France.) Once in a while along 
the way we passed or met another military lorry 
lumbering along noisily in those silent streets. Fin- 
ally, we reached the station to be surrounded by 
hopeful German boys who tried to serve us as port- 
ers. Since I had only my knapsack and Bob had 
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Oh, Oh, Sweets. The line forms right and left 
and all around the American lady. 


but one small hand bag. we refused all offers and 
pushed on in to the Royal Transport Office where 
we reported and picked up our travel orders. These 
precious papers got us on the only comfortable 
train we could possibly ride on to get out of Germ- 
any. And by this time my dearest wish was to get 
out of Germany, unhappy land of ruin and hate 
and want and suffering. Insulated as we were from 
the privations which are the daily routine of civil- 
ians and displaced persons, nothing could insulate 
us from the misery, the despair, and the venom 
which stifles the very air of the place. We went 
into Germany with hearts hardened against Ger- 
mans, going as we did fresh from Holland where 
we were surrounded by mementos and memories 
of German brutality. But an undernourished child 
is a heart-rending sight whatever the nationality, 
and we saw many undernourished German chil- 
dren. Remembering that they were not born when 
Hitler started the war, our hearts ached for those 
young folk. A shivering sick old person is a pitiful 
object regardless of nationality, and we saw many 
a shivering, trembling old German grandmother 
and grandfather. I remember one old lady particu- 
larly. I passed her close on a hill path. She squinted 
her tired old eyes to focus on us. Then she drew 
her shawl more tightly about her shoulders and 
passed us as though we were but part of the empty 
air. It was a visible effort for her to quicken’ her 
pace, but she did it with dignity. We were the en- 
emy, and she quite clearly did not wish to have to 
speak with us. 
There was a delay before our train came. No 
train or bus or anything else moves on schedule 
in this land of broken communications. While we 
waited, we took refuge in the British Salvation 
Army canteen on the platform. Here we had break- 
fast. It is amazing how often one can eat when one 
is perpetually cold, and it is amazingly good for- 
tune to be able to eat as one wishes in Germany. 
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We were part of a privileged minority and felt 
guilty about it, but swallowed our guilt with our 
hot tea. Shortly before we boarded the train, I 
walked to the end of the platform where I could 
look out on the city. Snow fell from a leaden sky. 
As far as I could see there was only rubble, the 
tragic skyline broken at irregular intervals by 
corners of buildings that rose a little way sky- 
ward like crippled arms reaching for help. And 
the snow was falling for the third winter on these 
untouched ruins. It was a terrible tableau of that 
racial madness men call war. It symbolized all the 
misery that had engulfed me for the longest week 
of my life; the awful aftermath of that war. 1 
shivered as I turned and ran ignominiously to 
board my train and get out of Germany. 


The journey out was a long ten hours southwest 
through the Ruhr and then west into Holland. All 
the way down the line as we approached the heav- 
ily industrialized section, we passed scenes of more 
and more intense destruction. And all along the 
line we saw in almost every railroad yard old 
people and children stealing coal from cars or 
picking up anything useful. In one city where the 
train slowed almost to a halt a gang of half-grown 
boys had boldly boarded a heaped up coal car and 
were heaving chunks of coal down to their younger 
colleagues who bagged them. 


Our train took us through the teeming indus- 
trial center of the Ruhr which was the heart of 
German war production. Cities and their factory 
suburbs grew ever closer together as we passed 
through such well-known places as Hamm, Dort- 
mund, Mulheim-Ruhr and many others which were 
frequent names in the news through the final phase 
of the war. Bomb damage was widespread and 
devastating. Here again, as in both England and 
Holland, we saw repeated instances of one of the 
unintentional tragedies of aerial warfare, rows and 
rows of bombed out homes near industrial plants. 
The bombers meant to hit factories but missed and 
killed civilians by the thousands. In Holland we 
had seen the remains of an apartment in the Hague 
accidentally hit by British bombers aiming at a 
German installation. That mistake cost the lives of 
over a thousand unarmed civilians, many of them 
women and children. In Germany such misses 
killed tens of thousands. 


At Hamm pack-laden German civilians at- 
tempted to board our train but were pushed back 
by Dutch military police who are evidently shar- 
ing occupation duties with the British. Every 
railroad yard along the way had its large quota of 
burned-out railroad cars. At Essen. there were 
even torn-up and twisted tracks. In the otherwise 
orderly parallelism of a multi-tracks railroad yard 
upreared and twisted rails are hideously grotesque. 
That such sights are not uncommon and that there 


are obviously more burned out coaches and frieght 


cars than usable ones two years after the end of 
hostilities throws much light on the miserable con- 
ditions of contemporary Germany. A sadder sight 
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than this, however, was the corrugated iron throw 
over cellar holes in Duisberg. The only way 
stranger would suspect that these holes are hom 
is by the stove pipes sticking up through the roo 
ing. 

At Kreyfield we turned northwest and heads 
for the Dutch border. In late afternoon we stoppe 
for passport examination at the town of Kley 
Two young and most serious Germans in the en 
ploy of the British came and asked for our pas 
ports. Since we had gone over several borders, tk 
affair promised to be merely routine. The fir 
youngster took Dr. Bob’s passport, examined 
briefly and passed it on to his companion wh 
promptly stamped and returned it. My passpo 
the first boy examined and re-examined. He co: 
sulted his companion who in turn did everythir 
but X-ray the book. After a very lengthly peric 
during which I tried in vain to find out what w: 
troubling them, the boys stamped the book, r 
turned it, and departed, leaving me a bit mystifie 
We discussed the matter between us, but came © 
no conclusion and finally resumed our reading. B 
the incident was not yet over. Presently in can 
a bright young officer and asked to see my passpor 
He examined it, and then asked me how long I ha 
been given to stay in Germany, what my occup} 
tion was, and what my mission in the country he 
been. After answering his questions, I asked rath! 
sourly just what in the world all the exciteme’ 
was about. He sat down beside me and showed n 
an over-writing on the exit date of the militai 
permit. The clerk who had made it out had evider 
ly started to write November and then had corre 
ed himself and written December. The voll 
officer was polite and genial and said of it ‘‘ob 
ously a mistake,” but his young German assista 
had been taking no chances on letting some cri 
inal or other unauthorized person out of the Vatd 
land. The passport looked to them as though | 
had been tampered with and so with Teutor 
thoroughness they had reported the matter to the 
superior. It was all a trifling matter, but I Ww) 
made just jittery enough by it to be profanely gli 
when the train pulled over the German bord 
where intelligent and handsome young Dutch MI 
itary Police came aboard to examine our passpo 
and check us into Holland. We stopped at hee | 
briefly for this examination and then went on | 
Utrecht where our spirits were uplifted by min 
ling again with the happy well-fed and well-cloth. 
Dutch people. Coming into Holland from Germai 
was coming from Stygian darkness into the lig] 


OUR JOB IN GERMANY 

Seeing a few hundred square miles of war-re 
aged Germany in one short week gives one a sm) 
and fragmentary but terrifying glimpse of the ec: 
aclysmic horror which the war brought to the ec 
tinent of Europe. We went into the British za 
of Germany at Bentheim about midway north a: 
south of the region. We came out by the souther 
route which took us through the Ruhr. In the ; 
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terval we traveled in an irregular circle, with many 
short runs off our main route by Volks Wagon 
over about three hundred and fifty miles. At stops 
we talked with a few German civilians and saw 
many hundreds. We talked with scores of displaced 
persons of many nationalities. We saw hundreds 
‘of underfed children. And everywhere we saw 
miles of unrepaired, uncleared bombed property— 
factories, homes, churches, hospitals and schools 
all blown to rubble by the relentless war machine. 
In the wake of this destruction over two years 
after the shooting stopped, life is still disorganized 
in Germany, and indeed, in nearly all Europe ex- 
cept Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and England. 
Men and women, and little children not born when 
war began, live miserably, half starved, half frozen, 
and brutalized by fear and hate. 


In the midst of this horror a little army of un- 
armed but valiant relief workers strive to alleviate 
the suffering.The red and black star of the Friends’ 
Service Committee was in evidence nearly every- 
where we went. The Save the Children Foundation 
is here. Various English and other European relief 
agencies are represented by good workers. Our 
own Universalist and Unitarian team under the 
able leadership of Selma Jones is at work. Taken 
all together, however, these forces of friendship 
are terribly inadequate in resources, personnel and 
material to do more than partially alleviate the 
“misery. They are the hope of better things, how- 
ever, the only hope for reconciliation and under- 
standing between peoples that hate and fear each 
other. I do not thoughtlesssly criticise or condemn 
the occupation authorities either in the British or 
the Amercan zones of Germany when I say this 
but the stark fact is that the well conceived and 
well intentioned program of occupation is failing 
as it must continue to fail for lack of that spirit 
of good will based and grounded in religion, the 
spirit which animates our volunteer workers. It 
should be said that the occupation authorities (to 
their everlasting credit) have come nearer to ful- 
filling the scriptural admonition “if thine enemy 
hunger feed him” than have any other military 
powers in history. But what they have done and 
are doing are not enough. After living in Germany, 
among Germans, displaced persons, and occupation 
authorities for a brief week I know now the terri- 
ble reality behind the words spoken by a character 
in a contemporary novel (The Left Hand is the 
Dreamer, by Nancy Wilson Ross) : “There is a new 
disease in the world—Who can cure it? The shock 
of uprooting, the shock of forever broken bonds 


with home, family, country .... It will take more 
than canned milk and blankets, cast off winter 
coats and dehydrated eggs... .” 


That so essential something more is active testi- 
mony to our common humanity under God. It is 
the spirit of high religion expressed in works of 
mercy done by sensitive persons who are willing 
te live with and suffer with the little people who are 

the victims of the war. Such persons are the Vol- 
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untary Relief Workers in Germany. They approach 
people and minister to them as individuals. They 
give people not only physical comfort and hope. 


.They help individuals win back their self respect. 


These precious ministrations no governmental oc- 
cupational organization can possibly render. Thus 
I say, the volunteer workers are the last and best 
hope of redeeming what is now a very bad situa- 
tion in occupied Germany. 


The disease that afflicts Europe and in Germany 
afflicts both displaced persons and German civil- 
ians, the shock of their lost past and the equally 
devastating shocks of present misery and future 
hopelessness, these are the seeds of future madness 
on which some dictator will build another murder- 
ous war machine unless the disease is cured. As 
churchmen, our job in Germany is to try to pre- 
vent this dire eventuality. Therefore we must in- 
crease our giving for European Service work and 
expand the work as it is needed in particular in- 
stances. I have indicated earlier in this paper the 
need for setting up and staffing a home for ado- 
lescent children. In addition to this there is a pres- 
ent need for nurses in other homes. And I brought 
back with me a long, long list of materials of which 
our workers need immediate and continuing sup- 
plies. We must do much more Service Committee 
work, and more, and yet more, for years to come. 
If any Universalist had seen what Dr. Cummins 
and I saw in Germany, he would be mortally 
ashamed of the scandalously little support we are 
giving to this work. You would be proud of our 
workers in the field, but you could take no pride 
whatever in the infinitesimally small amount of 
money and contribution in kind which we are now 
giving to the work. We who are well fed, well 
clothed, and well housed, yes, every last one of us, 
are giving but a miserly mite to those who are 
half naked, and half starved, and have no home 
they can call their own. 


Just a few days before his tragic death John 
G. Winant put a question to the American people. 
He said, “‘Are you doing as much today for peace 
as you did for this country and civilization in the 
days of war?” Mr. Winant followed his last ques- 
tion with the observation, “I have often thought 
that if after the last war two thousand of us out 
of the two million who fought in France had vol- 
unteered to help the children of Germany, we 
might have avoided this war, because peace needs 
a personal care as well as collective action.” That 
peace can come to the displaced children in Ger- 
many and to the children of Germany itself only by 
ministration of volunteer workers motivated by the 
values of high religion. Such workers can be pro- 
vided and supported only by churchmen like our- 
selves. 

The need is so great and so immediately pres- 
sing that I am convinced that the Universalist 
Service Committee and the International Church 
Extension Committee should be merged immedi- 
ately and that every last dollar we can get should 
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be put into Service Committee work in Europe and 
Asia. These additional funds made available and 
added to very greatly increased gifts from Uni- 
versalists are all needed if we are to do a tenth 
part of our share towards saving the world from 
another war. In time, but not for some time, the 
displaced persons’ situation will be concluded. In- 
deed, if we do our jobs as intelligent American 
citizens, that displaced persons situation will be 
concluded in the reasonably near future. As our 
work with orphaned displaced children tapers off, 
I believe strongly that we should take on work 
with and for German children who are this minute 
undernourished and badly clothed and sheltered. 
Ambassador Winant’s last public words were the 
Macedonian cry of one who saw clearly our ghastly 
past mistakes and saw us making those same mis- 
takes over again. 


If we elect to go on as usual with a carefully 
limited Service Program and to husband our so- 
called Church Extension Funds, we will be stupidlv 
contributing to a situation in which all talk of 
church extension will be grotesque folly. Our job 
is to do more and more, and yet more, for the suf- 
fering, starving, shivering people of Europe and 
Asia. 


Our job as American citizens is to wake up our- 
selves and wake up our fellow Americans to the 
stark reality that this world cannot go on indefin- 
itely partly overfed (as we are) and partly stary- 
ing; that this one little world cannot long remain 
at peace with part of its children well clothed and 
comfortably housed and millions of others living 
half naked in damp cellar holes or slowly degen- 
erating in Displaced Persons camps that were once 
slave quarters for nazi prisoners. 


A short few days ago I talked with professional 
men and women, who were once successful lawyers, 
doctors, and artists. I saw skilled artisans and 
trademen. All of these people have idled in deten- 
tion camps or done menial work through weary 
months, lacking tools or books or facilities to prac- 
tice their professions or trades. Some of them lack 
even hope. As I looked into their eyes, I shuddered 
to think that but for a geographical accident any 
one of you, any one of us, might have been in their 
places. 

Those people want one thing and one thing only. 
It is not a strange or unreasonable thing. You see, 
it is precisely the same thing you and I want. They 
want to live! They are good stock, all of them. 
From the American point of view, they are es- 
pecially desirable stock, for they -have rejected at 
great cost to themselves both the totalitarianism of 
nazism and communism. This last rejection is 
why hundreds of them cannot go back to their na- 
tive lands. In the British zone of Germany alone 
there were during the first week of December over 


four hundred medical doctors in DP camps, refu- 


gees from the Baltic countries which Russia took 
over. 
One reason why hundreds of these people are 
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still rotting in DP camps is to be found in the u 
terly inexcusable delay of the Congress of the Un 
ted States. May God forgive the men responsib 
for this delay. No one who has seen and talke 
with the victims of such delay can easily forgir 
our procrastinating politicians. One of our jobs : 
American citizens is to call to account our Con. 
ressmen and see to it that very speedily indee 
this country does its full share in helping to r 
settle displaced persons. 

Our. big job as American citizens is to suppo 
every well conceived effort to help the Europea: 
back to a decent standard of living and to do 
without delay. Herein lies the great importance » | 
the Marshall Plan. All questions of ethics asic 
we will either lift the depressed peoples of Euro; 
out of their misery or they will in time drag ~ 
down to a common ruin. We must see to it, ther’ 
fore, that our legislators do not waste precio’ 
time in partisan debate over aid to Europe, for t! 
time left to us to redeem the evil thing that three 
ens all the world, that time is growing short. : 
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* * * * 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? | 


HAT are we going to do about those “fq 
gotten cities’ of human beings—the I 
camps of Europe where 1,073,000 men women ai 
children still desperately cling to life and the id) 
that the rest of the world will act ike human i 
ings? They need no spokesman for their courag 
Yet the reward for survival is another wint: 
in the SS barracks of their old enemies, in clos 
off sections of German villages, in makeshift ¢ 
dren’s centers that lack adequate personnel. 

While a dozen countries have negotiated limit 
agreements with IRO to take perhaps 314,000 DE 
in the next three years—Britain is now takit 
1,200 a week—and while Palestine has absorb 
45,000 since the war, the United States has refus; 
to take any emergency action. The figures tell t: 
story: Our annual admission of quota immigrar 
is set at 153,927. Quota numbers in the hundre 
of thousands have expired during the past t 
years because of our restrictive, highly selectil 
immigration law, which still sets aside 65,000 nu 
bers for Britain and 27,000 for Germany-Austr) 
Since May, 1946, when the first boatload of D 
arrived from the camps—under the regular qu 
system—until last month, only 22,000 DP’s hay 
entered the country. 

We have the opportunity to fulfill our ole 
to these “forgotten cities.”” The practical impleme 
tation lies in the Stratton Bill which proposes th 
we take 100,000 DP’s a year for four years. 

If we honesty seek an equitable and humanits 
ian answer to the question—what are we going 
do?—we cannot do less than take up this measu 
and pass it when Congress reconvenes. The c 


portunity was never greater for us to act like 
world leader. 


—New York Time: 
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Eugene G. Bewkes 


ET us turn finally to the relation of ethics to 
religion, first as to the particular relation of 
Jesus’ ethics to what philosophic ethics discloses, 
iand second as to the general relation. 

It. is apparent that there is a remarkable com- 
patability, even similarity, between Jesus’ ethical 
formulations and the findings of our pragmatic 
philosophic approach to ethics. It happens to have 
turned out that way without prior intent. From 
the standpoint of the Christian theologian that 
should be of the utmost significance. There is a 
high degree of philosophic verification of Jesus’ 
ethical pronouncements. The results are somewhat 
parallel because, even though we know nothing of 
Jesus’ intellectual reflections, we do know or think 
we know that he was an astute observer of human 
life and he was influenced greatly by the writings 
‘of the prophets who. in our opinion were for the 
most part realistic, dealing with concrete human 
Bee erices. 


2 Nevertheless, Jesus’ ethics, and that of course 
of the prophets, is a religious ethics, and not a 
philosophic ethics. In his case, it is not easy to 
separate what we call ethics from what we call 
religion. Jesus talks about the will of God and the 
Kingdom of Heaven within. We shall have to ask 
whether the will of God is the same thing as the 
good will that philosophers talk about. In sketching 
our ethical outline the emphasis was placed upon 
the rational structure of an empirical and prag- 
matic moral philosophy. However, the moral phil- 
osopher is also concerned with the personality and 
character of the good man, for the simple reason 
that there is no good life without a good will. 


_ The good life for any man requires not only his 
intelligence but his will or purpose. The classic 
philosophic statement about the good will is that 
of Kant, who you will remember said, “Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out 
of it, which can be called good without qualification, 
except a good will.” As much as I disagree with 
Kant’s approach to ethics, this saying of Kant has 
always appeared to me to be his most profound 
moral statement. For what Kant meant was that 
it is a fundamental requirement of the moral life 
that the good man wills the good, whether he knows 
for sure what the good is in any particular situa- 
tion, Kant saw that the inner self, the ego, the con- 
scious normal self that sits astride the darker un- 
conscious forces of our lives, must have an inner 
determination, a commitment to place the whole 
self on the side of what its best judgment regards 
as good. 
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Reflections on Religion and Ethics 
II. The Relation of Ethics to Religion 


This insight of Kant has empirical verification. 
We have far more data at our disposal today than 
he had about our psychological motivations. From 
the side of medical psychology, especially through 
the insights of Freud and the developments since, 
we have available a wealth of material of the great- 


-est value for understanding ourselves. We know 


that a good will can be made impotent by uncon- 
scious factors which escape control. This is more an 
abnormal than a normal condition. What impresses 
us from readings and from discussions with psy- 
chiatrists is that they recognize the important 
function of the will in normal personality develop- 
ment. A personal desire and resolution to incor- 
porate into one’s pattern of purpose whatever is 
understood to be good, is a healthy state of affairs. 
For psychological or moral health an individual’s 
activities must be in general in harmony with his 
understanding of the good. Good purpose or good 
will which is a necessary ingredient of morality is’ 
also an essential element of mental health. 


Now the good will, necessary as it is, does not 
have content in itself. That content must be derived 
from experience and evaluation of that experience. 
That experience in early forms of culture will be 
mainly in the form of conventions, religious rules 
and other regulations. In sophisticated societies 
the content will include in addition common and 
statute law and philosophic reflections. But whether 
we consider an early society or an advanced so- 
ciety, the good will, the will to do good as under- 
stood, endows human action with a moral quality. 


Is the good will here described the same as the 
will of God which Jesus talked about There are 
really two meanings to the will of God as used 
by Jesus. One meaning refers to the will of a per- 
sonal deity or heavenly Father. The other refers 
to the individual will of a worshiper who wants 
to do what God would have him do. This latter in- 
dividual good will of a disciple is precisely the 
same. as the good will of the moral philosopher. 
The will of God, in the first sense, however, is a 
religious concept which is a necessary corollary of 


-a theism defined in personal terms. Whether there 


is or is not an actual will of God depends on 
whether there is or is not a personal Being called 
God. The pro and eon of that debate does not con- 
cern us here. The assumption of a personal God is 
a religious affirmation. The philosophical counter- 
part is the thesis that there is an ultimate and eter- 
nal good which stands over against the phenomenal 
world. 


We have already observed the similarity be- 
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tween a pragmatic philosophic ethics and the relig- 
ious ethics of Jesus from the standpoint of basic 
principle, and from the standpoint of the good will. 
The main difference between morality and religion 
is that moral philosophy does not necessarily affirm 
either a metaphysical ground or a theistic ground 
of being. Religion does go beyond secular morality 
in affirming the Being of God and in maintaining 
that the good for which the religious devotee strives 
is the good called for by the will of God. 


Does this difference between religion and ethics 
make any practical difference in the practice of 
the good life? This is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Certainly there is no overwhelm- 
ing nor even adequate evidence to show that re- 
ligion as such discloses any deeper insight regard- 
ing the right answer or even best answer to specific 
ethical problems. A religious profession as such 
does not appear to heighten the ability to make 
clear judgments. I am unable to discern any prac- 
tical difference in the practical judgment of men 
of good will, whether they are: religiously com- 
mitted or not religiously committed. If one has the 
good will, however that may have been acquired 
through education or other form of conditioning, 
it is sometimes argued that it would be difficult to 
find any appreciable difference’ between the out- 
ward expression of that good will whether there 
is or is not a theistic affirmation. On the other 
hand, while a religious attitude may not increase 
our moral discernment, it may well strengthen the 
moral will. That this is so appears to be fairly 
well established. . 


Ethics has a function of criticism or evaluation 
to perform toward religion. The moral judgment 
must ever be in position to criticize and evaluate 
the fruits of religion. Religions can be positively 
bad in their fruits and religions can be subject to 
moral condemnation. History affords innumerable 
examples. In our own time and currently we have 
the mutual butchering of Moslems by Hindus and 
Hindus by Moslems. The discredit side of the re- 
ligious ledger is very long. Organized religion, in- 
cluding the Christian religion, has had from an 
ethical point of view seriously tragic moral blind 
spots. Religion per se does not necessarily foster 
keenness of moral insight. On the other hand, we 
do observe that wherever we have profound moral 
insight, it is usually accompanied:by an essentially 
religious attitude or positive theiste affirmation. 
It is true of the greatest moral teachers, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Hebrew prophets, Jesus, and 
most of the great philosophers from Socrates to 
Whitehead. 

What this seems to indicate is that on the upper 
levels of moral and intellectual insight, where 
there is a profound sensitivity for all the values 
that bear on the enrichment of human life, there 
is also an appreciation of religious value. The re- 
ligious value is primarily a fulfillment of man’s 
need for significance in the cycle of existence. Re- 
ligion affirms in some form the relatedness of man’s 
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being to the Being of God. Secular morality star 
on one side of this line and religion crosses over 

If one does not take the religious venture, tk 
the ethical bases of living still remain. If the - 
ligious step is taken, then the ethical content 
not changed but the ethical commitments to 1 
good life may be fortified and strengthened by 1 
disciplines of worship. This is a great contributi 
of religion to ethics. An additional contribution tl 
religion can make to morality is the factor of mo: 
optimism. Not all religion creates a fundamen 
optimism and certainly not all forms of Christi 
ity do, but the religion of Jesus, as we understa 
it, does provide a warrant for optimism regardi 
the realization of human values. Religion of f. 
kind is a reenforcement of morality. There is tk 
a two-way relationship between ethics and religi: 
Reflective ethics in addition to reaching princip 
and solving practical problems, must provide ce 
tent and criticism for religion. Religion, on 1 
other hand, may reenforce the good will and g 
a greater sense of significance to existence. In t 
latter respect religion provides a cosmic conte 


Finally, in this paper we have tried to show, 
contrast to some very different current opini 
that Jesus’ gospel of the good life was and is_ 
tended to meet everyday human need; that his ba 
insight regarding the moral relationships of | 
ciety are confirmed by a philosophical analysis: 
moral experience; that ethical reflection and cr 
cism are indispensible to religion and that relig: 
is a desirable reenforcement to the moral w 
Since religion at its best can reenforce morality 
its best, we are finally constrained to say tha 
far as we can see the teaching of Jesus is fun: 
mentally an ethical religion combining | 
and religion at their best. 


* * * * 


CHAVE ON DEMOCRACY 
Q* trend in education which deserves spe; 


i 
H 
| 
| 
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attention at this point is the tendency to she 
cut the process of learning by a system of ind 
trination. Certain ends are assumed to be so im 
tant that educators want them assured and attai| 
without delay. For instance, democracy is ta} 
as an ideal to be transmitted, and a set of te 
niques and verbalisms are organized to mak« 
the accepted way of life. In order to secure a. 
mocracy, totalitarian methods are used; and. 
rights and needs of freedom of thought and ju 
ment are ignored. If democracy is a desirable 6 
it will not be lost in a critical, creative process 
education in which the perspective of history | 
analysis of alternatives are carefully conside: 
Vital democracy is not conformity to a set paté 
of ideas or practices but rather free co-opera) 
thinking and experimenting. | 


ERNEST J. CHAVE 
in A Functional Approach to Religious Educa: 
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AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
2ROGRAM 


January 25, Feb. 1, 8, 1948 


The American Friendship Program, 
zoming at a time when churches every- 
where are observing Brotherhood Week, 
has particular significance for all Uni- 
versalist church schools. It is their op- 
portunity to participate in the work at 
Jordan Neighborhood House, Suffolk, 
Virginia. This community center min- 
isters to Negroes of all ages through 
a kindergarten, mother and child clinics, 
library, a Mothers’ Club, game room, 
clubs for boys and girls. It is supported 
by Universalist funds—a small grant 
from The Universalist Church of Am- 
erica, gifts from church schools (lar- 
gest source of income), Associations 
of Universalist Women, Youth Fellow- 
ships and individuals. 


Suggestions for special services of 
worship to familiarize boys and girls 
with the needs at Suffolk and in every 
community have been sent to each 
church school superintendent. These in- 
elude lists of visual aids, books on 
Brotherhood, plans for a Church Fam- 
ily Night, class activities, and a leaf- 
let for parents entitled “Do’s and 
Don’ts in Race Relations.” 


LET’S INCREASE OUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP IN 1948 


One of the three emphases in the Ad- 
venture in Growth and Achievement 
has to do with church school members. 
The hope is that during the current 
year many Universalist churches will 
give serious attention to the important 
matter of church school membership 
and attendance. 


Examine your school carefully. If the 
work now being done there is not a 
credit to your church, that’s the place 
for you to begin. But if every effort is 
being made to improve the quality of 
your leadership and of the work done 
with children and youth then you have 
aright to seek new members. 


WHY INCREASE NUMBERS? 


1. Because a Universalist church 
school which has good leaders and pro- 
vides weekly experiences of meaning 
and value to pupils can make a con- 
tribution to any community. The more 
boys and girls it reaches, the larger 
its usefulness. 


2. No organization can live, much 
less increase its effectiveness, without 
adding to its membership. It is inev- 
itable that a few members will drop out 
each year. With no one concerned about 
“filling up the ranks,” a school may 
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grow smaller and smaller, then dis- 
appear. 

3. Increased numbers should bring 
encouragement, and incentive to provide 
oportunities for a liberal religious ed- 
ucation not offered by other churches. 

4. The Five-Year-Program of The 
Universalist Church of America calls 
for the enlistment of new members in 
the local church and all its departments. 


HOW INCREASE NUMBERS? 


1. Examine parish list carefully. 
Search for overlooked children and 
youth. Divide names among Member- 
ship Committee for making contacts. 
Set date for report. 

2. Plan to reach former members 
who have dropped out. Make them feel 
wanted. Give them something to do. 


3. Keep in touch with Nursery Roll 
superintendent. See that names of child- 
ren when they become four years of age 
are handed to Membership Committee. 
They are eligible for kindergarten. If 
your church has facilities for caring 
for three-year-olds in a Nursery Class 
ask that names of these children be 
turned over. 

4. A Parents’ Class can provide op- 
portunity for the study of religion, or 
of their children’s religious growth. It 
will also care for mothers who now re- 
main in children’s classrooms because 
there is no other place for them. By- 
product of such a _ class—increased 
membership. 

5. Sometimes, especially with junior 
high or senior highs, a new class set-up 
is needed. It may mean dividing a 
group, or putting together a boys’ and 
girls’ class, or getting a new teacher. 
But something new, carefully planned 
by pupils as well as leaders, may arouse 
fresh interest and attract new members. 


6. If there are Boy or Girl Scout 
troups meeting in your church, or other 
weekday groups, are there potential 
church school members there? 

7. Did you have a Vacation Church 
School last summer? Check to see if 
all enrolled then are now in your church 
school or some other school. 

8. Try to reach children in families 
not identified with any church. Ask for 
names of such in each of your church 
groups. Ask pupils, too. Be on the look- 
out for new families. Have people in 
different sections of town act as re- 
porters to committee. 

9. Conserve present membership. 
Have regular follow-up plan to reach 
all absentees. Investigate thoroughly 
before dropping any member from roll. 
Even deadwood has been known to 
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come alive when a church school did 
something about it. 


10. If possible arrange transporta- 
tion for pupils unable to get to church 
school unless called for. Some churches 
work out a plan so that each month a 
different car owner contributes his serv- 
ices at this point. 


WHAT ATTRACTS MEMBERS 
TO A CHURCH SCHOOL? 


A friendly atmosphere. 

A sense of belonging, of being want- 
ed and liked. 

Attractive rooms; suitable equipment, 
evidence that the church “has a con- 
cern” for the religious education of its 
children and youth. 

Teachers who understand their pupils 
and enjoy teaching them. Teachers who 
are regular in attendance, and on time. 
Teachers who are themselves religious 
persons and are prepared to teach re- 
ligion to others. 

Experiences of worship, of learning, 
of fellowship, of service that have 
meaning and interest for each age pu- 
pil. 

Doing things together, Serving on 
committees. Gradually assuming re- 
sponsibility. 

Junior Choir. 

Good times indoors and out. 


Variety, avoidance of deadly routine. 


To reach potential members, first try 
personal visitation. Letters, cards, 
phone calls all have their place and 
should be carefully planned. Publicity 
in the local press, write-ups of signifi- 
cant church school happenings, reports 
in the church’s weekly calendar or 
monthly bulletin, word of mouth invi- 
tations as minister and people tell oth- 
ers of the church’s work with children 
and youth—these are some of the ways 
that have proved fruitful in building 
up the membership of a church school. 


* 4 % 


ee 
Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CLARA BARTON CAMP REUNION 


What! Forty lusty young voices sing- 
ing camp songs on a bleak December 
day? 

Yes; it was the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp Reunion, held at Bethany 
Union on December 29. The sixty-five 
guests included counselors, members of 
the Birthplace Committee and the 
A.U.W. office staff, about thirty-five for- 
mer campers with several of their par- 
ents—and as special guests Nathaniel 
Parker, newly appointed director of the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp, and Mr. and 
Mrs. MacJannet, directors of the leader- 
ship camp for French children at Lake 
Annecy in the French Alps. 


Mrs. Edward W. Sherman, Jr., direct- 
or of the Clara Barton Birthplace Camp, 
acted as hostess, introducing the guests 
at. the close of the luncheon hour. 


The special feature of the occasion 
was the showing of a movie film by Mr. 
MacJannet, most beautifully depicting 
life at Lake Annecy. The girls of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp are sup- 
porting a little French girl at this 
camp, and were delighted to feel they 
were having a part in this pictured 
rebuilding of happy and promising 
childhood in devastated France. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
ADVENTURE 


Members of the A.U.W. have an op- 
portunity to render service in the Ad- 
venture in Growth and Achievement 
which is being sponsored by the Church 
School Committee. Their active help 
will be appreciated during the opening 
weeks, especially in churches which 
have no organized Committee of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The Women’s Asociation may sponsor 
a parents’ bookshelf, a young couples’ 
club, a nursery roll, a leadership class 
—or in other ways give this worthy 
project their active support. 


OPEN HOUSE AT THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


The annual function of Open House 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace occurred 
on Sunday afternoon, December 14, 1947 
under the most favorable auspices. The 
weather was delightful, and seventy- 
five friends came from near and far to 
make it a gala occasion. Malden, Mon- 
son, Millbury, Webster and Worcester 
were represented and Mrs. Gertrude 
Whipple, a fomer Clara Barton Com- 
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mittee Chaiman came from Manville, 
R. I. to be with us. 

The house showed all its old time 
charm. Mrs. Harris Rice had supervised 
the decorations and the custodians, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall saw that everyone 
was taken through the rooms with 
their many interesting mementos of 
Miss Barton and her life. 

Mrs. Benjamin W. Ayres was a most 
gracious hostess, ably assisted by Mrs. 
Robert S. Pratt, president of the 
A.U.W. of the First Church of Worces- 
ter, Mrs. Arthur Lamb, president of the 
A.U.W. of All Souls Church Worcester. 

It was delightful to listen to the 
Christmas carols sung by a group of 
young people under the leadership of 
Earl Dunton, Jr., and to enjoy the de- 
licious tea served during the afternoon. 
Sadie Riccius, a niece of Miss Barton’s 
was present and added much to the 
spirit of the occasion with her interest- 
ing reminiscinces and tales of the keep- 
sakes gathered there, one of the latest 
being a quilt marked with the names 
of neighboring soldiers who knew Miss 
Barton in the Civil War and presented 
it to her afterward. We hope that more 
and more of our Universalist friends 
will find their way to this spot which 
is such an inspiration in the carrying 
on of the work done in her memory at 
the Clara Barton Camp during the sum- 
mer months. 


KIT ON MINORITY GROUPS 


Last year the Program Committee 
of the New York A.U.W. compiled, and 
sent to all local units a working kit 
on minority groups in the United 
States. These pamphlets which have 
been assembled from various sources 
are conveniently packed in a sturdy 
manila envelop. Included is an excellent 
booklet which straightens out many 
erroneous notions about the races of 
mankind, also material on the Negro, 
the American Indian, the American 
born Japanese, the Jewish problem in 
this country, and something on the mi- 
grant workers. Along with this is a 
bibliography which allows for extended 
reading in any one of these fields. 

The Canton “Kit” was lent to the 
Council of Church Women who based 
upon it their course of study used dur- 
ing Lent. This group which was made 
up of women from all the churches met 
for one session each week for five 
weeks. It happened that at that time 
Dr. Lett, a distinguished member of 
the Urban League of New Jersey was 
a speaker in town. His talk which was 
unusually fine, high lighted the study, 


and raised it to a level it would 
have otherwise attained. All the ot 
sessions were lead by members of 
group. Different women acted as 
source persons for the topic under 
cussion, and shared the findings 
their reading. 

It is interesting to note that every 
did more reading than they were as 
to do. One woman who reported 
Japanese-Americans said that she 
absolutely about-faced in her feel: 
about them, and in her opinion of 
they should be treated. A desire to» 
tinue further study along these 1 
was expressed by the entire gr 
There was a feeling that only the | 
face had been scratched. : 

This study is not unique. The s. 
sort of thing was done long agc 
our Missionary Associations. H 
ever, this type of “Kit” is new to! 
A.U.W. Its content is particularly | 
tinent to the needs of our time, | 
offering of it for use to the Cou 
of Church Women is suggestive. | 
have been talking a lot about “sq 
action” recently. We can not m 
“social action” a vital part of our | 
gram by just talking, nor by tac} 
it on to our monthly meetings ...! 
minutes at the beginning of each 
sion, devoted to current legislation 
even by devoting one or two 
meetings a year to consideration 
social ills. Social Action must bed 
a part of our “Outreach rhe 
just as truly as is the promotion o 
Clara Barton Home and work in CH 
To reach out and study with the w 
en from other churches in the 
munity about some of the strains! 
stresses which are facing us in 
country is but a small step in thi 
rection, but it is one point at wi 
we may begin. 

It is to be hoped that this ‘“@ 
may be made available to A. 
groups in other states. Great el 
should go to Mrs. Beryl Hass w 
largely responsible for it .Perhaps di 
program committees will be ins 
to do a similar job in a different 4 


Mrs. Angus H. Mac] 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE CHURC) 
CALENDAR. 


We are happy to see some of’ 
Universalist ministers using 7 
church calendars to advertize the 


‘Elliott P. Joslin Camp. Our Congr 


lations go to Rev. John S. Mack 
Jr., of Utica, N. Y., for the attra; 
“pair” of furry red stockings om 
latest calendar. 
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“AMERICANS FROM HOLLAND” 
by Arnold Mulder 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
New York 
Price $5.00 


This is the first volume of The Peo- 
ples of America Series edited by Louis 
Adamic. Americans from Hungary, 
from Japan, from Spain and Mexico, 
from Sweden, from Ireland are among 
the other volumes in preparation. 

If this first interesting volume is a 
sample, we shall have in this series 
a history of the American people with 
an account of the rich contributions of 
different racial stocks. The best of the 
workers in the field of Americanization 
have long cried out against the effort 
to run all the immigrants through the 
same mold and induce them to forget 
skills in the arts and erafts of the old 
world. 

Mr. Adamic in a foreword to this 
book says that the aim of the series 
‘is to create a national atmosphere fay- 
orable to unity within diversity, and 
encourage different nationalities to pool 
their talents, genius and brawn. 

Mr. Mulder deals in this book not 
only with the history of the Dutch 
‘settlers of New York and adjacent 
areas in the Seventeenth Century but 
with the Dutch influx in the Nineteenth 
Century that peopled important parts 
of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and other 
mid-west areas. 

In the sixteen hundreds there was no 
such religious persecution of the Dutch 
as drove the Separatists of England 
to Plymouth but in the eighteen thir- 
ties and forties, it was a different story. 
One of the few periods of religious 
persecution in Holland came after the 
Napoleonic wars and though it was 
petty persecution rather than Hitlerian 
in its scope, it drove out of Holland a 
wealth of human material for the settle- 
ment of our west. Mr. Mulder writes 
with the charm of a novelist in which 
field he has heretofore worked but 
with the poise and balance of a first 
rate historical. It is a great book. 

J.V.5. 


“HUMANIST AS HERO, The Life of 
Sir Thomas More” 


by Theodore Maynard 
The Macmillan Company, $3.00 


Here is a readable life of one of that 
bright galaxy of mortals who obeyed 
God rather than men. Sir Thomas 
More, it will be remembered, followed 
Wolsey as Chanceller and soon became 
even less acceptable than his predeces- 
sor to the much-married Henry. When 
in the spring of 1534 More refused to 
subscribe to the act of succession, 
Which included renouncing the juris- 
diction of “any foreign potentate,” 
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meaning of course the Pope, he was 
sent to the Tower. He was soon brought 
to trial on the charge of treason, and, 
through a gross miscarriage of justice, 
was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. 
The trial is described in one of the 
chapters of this book significantly en- 
titled “Mummery Before Murder.” Hen- 
ry VIII subsequently, in his great mer- 
cy, commuted the sentence to behead- 
ing! Writes Maynard in the last, and 
certainly most conclusive sentence of 
this book, “The heavy axe went slowly 
up, hung a moment in the air, and fell.” 


If the reader is unaware of the fact 
that he is reading the work of a Cath- 
olic witer, whose “Story of American 
Catholicism” and “The Reed and The 
Rock” have been selections of the Cath- 
olic Book Club, he will surmise the 
same when the author in the early 
pages contends that there was “no af- 
finity at all” between the New Learning 
and Protestantism! And he will cer- 
tainly know the author’s ecclesiastical 
connection when he reads that ‘More, 
with all his gayety and high spirits, 
never forgot the first fact about man— 


‘that he “is a god in ruins!” 


Norman D. Fletcher 


“JOHN, THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL” 
by Chester Warren Quimby 
Published by Macmillan; 224 pages 


Price $2.75 


This book aims at presenting a pop- 
ular, accurate and readable account of 
the fourth gospel. It tries to make 
available the fruits of a sympathetic 
scholarly approach without becoming 
involved in the technical jargon which 
so often beclouds and disfigures schol- 
arly books. 

Professor Quimby is by no means a 
destructive radical in his view of the 
gospel of John. He does not try to de- 
fend John as an historical presentation 
of Jesus, but warmly stresses the point 
that John ‘“universalizes the Gospel.” 
John cast the Gospel into terms that 
made it acceptable and understandable 
to the Greek mind of the second Chris- 
tian century. In this effort, he went be- 
yond the mark made by Paul, who, to 
a degree, engaged in a similar attempt. 
But John, according to Professor Quim- 
by, ranged beyond Paul, and indeed 
beyond Greek culture, and gave us a 
gospel in universal terms, still vividly 
meaningful in its symbolic forms, be- 
cause it is concerned with basic human 
experiences. If John is an interpreta- 
tion of Jesus, so is Mark, so is Mat- 
thew, and so is Luke. Therefore, let 
John be judged as an interpretation, 
and not as a document devoted to the 
transcription of objective, historical 
facts. 
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The book has two main sections. Part 
II, taking up more than one hundred 
pages, is an expository commentary on 
large, integrated portions of the gospel. 
Part I deals with “The Scene of John,” 
“The Purpose of John,” “The Peculiar- 
ities of John,” “The Controversies of 
John,” “The Authorship of John,” “The 
Universality of John,’ “The Histori- 
city of John” and “The Classic Devo- 
tion of John.” 


Assuming that some city of Asia 
Minor like Ephesus provided back- 
ground for John, Professor Quimby 
sketches briefly the political, commer- 
cial and religious factors in the setting. 
He thinks John’s aim is patently evan- 
gelical: to persuade men that “Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in his 
name.” Jn. 20:31. But since this state- 
ment bristles with symbolic language, 
one must carefully explore the mean- 
ings behind the terms. The peculiarities 
of John confront the reader with a dis- 
tinctive style of writing, the mathem- 
atical “plan” involving the symbolical 
number seven (seven miracles, seven 
“T AM” passages,) and the “displace- 
ments” of material that would make 
more sense in another location, and 
finally, the difficulty of making an ex- 
act outline of the contents of John. 
Professor Quimby ventures the sug- 
gestion that “John is based squarely 
on sermon notes, sometimes fragmen- 
tary, sometimes full, sometimes mis- 
placed and out of order, adapted to his 
hearers, and employing a rich variety 
of plea and persuasion. 


The controversies reflected ia John 
have mainly to do with the early Jew- 
ish assault upon Christianity, and the 
quarrel between the followers of the 
John the Baptist and the followers of 
Jesus, Professor Quimby concludes that 
no theory of authorship can be proved, 
and incidentally, writes a marvellously 
compact chapter on the subject. The 
“universality” of John is achieved by 
re-casting re-setting and re-interpret- 
ing material from the synoptics, but 
mostly by adding entirely new material. 
The object? To enlarge and widen Jew- 
ish meanings of limited scope into 
meanings of widest scope. Thus John 
uses the term ‘Messiah’ but twice, 
but the term “Christ” he uses fifteen 
times. 


This thumbnail sketch of a part of 
the contents indicates some of the ap- 
proaches Professor Quimby has made 
to his subject. He has shared not only 
his scholarship, but also convictions. 
He finds it easier to derive pertinent 
modern meanings from John’s symbolic 
language than some of the rest of us 
do, perhaps. 

Max A. Kapp 
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Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


FROM SAGA TO PROPHECY: 
History, Literature and Religion 
in the Old Testament 


Feb. 19—The Stage is Set: the Early Semitic 
Background. Feb. 20—The Sagas of the Pa- 
triarchs. Feb.26—-The Songs of Early Isra- 
el. Feb. 27—The Golden Age of Hebrew Lit- 
erature. Mar. 4—The Rhapsodist Prophets of 
the Wighth Century. Mar. 5—The Curtain 
Comes Down: the Age of Jeremiah. 


William Foxwell Albright, 
PhDs litt. Dy Db ath De 
D.Hon,.Caus,, LL.D, 

W. W. Spence 


Professor of Semitic Languages, 
The Johns’ Hopkins University 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no 


tickets required, 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 
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Ne 1G ASHBURTON PLACE 


*! BOSTON 8 MASS: 
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Obituary 


PERCY T. LITCHFIELD 


Percy Tirrell Litchfield died Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 31st in the Bridgeport 
Connecticut Hospital after a brief ill- 
ness. Services were in the Dennis Fu- 
neral Home Friday afternoon, January 
2nd. The Rev. H. Gertrude Coe, Water- 
bury, Conn., and the Rev. Raymond M. 
Scott, Pastor of the Universalist Church 
of Bridgeport were the officiating cler- 
gymen. Burial will be made later at the 
convenience of the family in Union 
Cemetery at Hanover, Mass. 

Mr. Litchfield served with the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road for thirty years, after which he 
was engaged in the wholesale coal bus- 
iness in Pitsburg, and Bridgeport. Dur- 
ing the recent War he was with the 
War Production Board, and later joined 
the staff of the War Assets Administra- 
tion. 


He was a member of the First Uni- 
versalist Church having served on the 
Board of Trustees from time to time, 
a member of the Obeh Grotto ,the 
Ashier Lodge, A. F. & A. M., the Sons 
of Civil War Veterans, and recently 
elected to the State Board of the Conn- 
ecticut Universalist Convention. 

He is survived by his wife, Nellie Kil- 
lam Litchfield, three sons, Arthur K., 
Robert C., and Loring P., a brother 
Alfred C., of North Abington, Mass., 
a sister, Mrs. M. E. Maldwell; and four 
grandchildren. 


REV. RAYMOND M. SCOTT 
BECOMES EDITOR OF THE 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 


The Rev. Raymond M. Scott, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, became editor 
of the Connecticut Universalist on Jan- 
uary ist. Mr. Scott succeeds the Rev. 
Theodore A. Webb who will become the 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
of Dexter, Maine. 


Since his graduation from the Divin- 
ity School of St. Lawrence University 
in 1938 Mr. Scott has held pastorates 
in Blanchester, Ohio; Rutland, Ver- 
mont; and Bridgeport, Conn. While 
pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church in Rutland he was president 
of the Rutland County Ministerial As- 
sociation, Vice-president of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Con- 
vention, and active in various Civic 
Affairs of the Community. 


Since becoming pastor of the Church 
in Bridgeport, Mr. Scott has been ac- 
tive in the Pastor’s Association serving 
as Chairman of the Committee on Hos- 
pitals and Institutions, and on the Larg- 
er Parish Committee. Recently he was 
appointed to the Steering Committee 
of the Bridgeport Inter-Group Council’s 
January Rally. 

Mr. Scott will continue as pastor of 
the Church in Bridgeport. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


EUROPEAN RELIEF FOR 
INDIVIDUALS | 
q 


Need is very great in our world: 
for food, for clothing, for shelter, 
just plain friendship and underst, 
ing. 

Recognizing this, the Service C 
mittee has set up a personal sex 
through which those among us | 
will, may share with others caugh 
the web of circumstance and tempq 
ily in need of some of those th 
which we now have in abundance. | 

On their return from England, 
land and Germany, Dr. Cummins} 
Dr. Lalone supplied the names of } 
ish Universalist friends, and lea 
in Germany and Holland, who w 
appreciate our friendship and u 
standing. The Rev. S. S. Raich 
India has given us directions on 
to serve needy children in one o 
cities of his native land. Mrs. Saj 
G. Ayers has supplied the name 
Japanese friends who should nos 
forgotten. To these have been 
names of persons in France and | 
land. | 

If you, personally, or the ch 
group in which you work, wishe 
be an instrument in the buildin 
of international friendship, ae 
the name of a person with Nie 
may correspond and to whom you 
send some of the things most ne 
in that particular area. 

You are urged, if solicited by F 
from Germany, to refer the perso 
CRALOG, the Commission of F 
Agencies Licensed and Operate» 
Germany to help Germans who ar 
tually in need. To avoid the possibil 
of black marketing, it is best to 
your contributions through recog’ 
sources which are fully investigat: 
prevent infringements. 

But make your contribution. 
world awaits the friendly overturt 
us all. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
‘means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl 8. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
pears. 

_ Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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CRACKLING 


Mother: I’m tired of hearing you 
use two words. One is “swell” and the 
other “lousy.” 

Son: O. K. Mom. 
words? 


What are the 


—It’s Said and Done 


* Kk 


An Irishman was seeing his son off 
on the steamer to a new land whither 
the lad was bound with the ‘intention 
of seeking his fortune. 


“Now, Michael, my boy,” he said, as 
they parted, “rémember the three bones 
and ye’ll always get along all right.” 

A stranger standing nearby over- 


heard the remark and, when the ship , 


had gone, he asked the old gentleman 
what three bones he referred to. 


“Sure, now,” said the old Irisman, 
“and wouldn’t it be the wishbone and 
the jawbone and the backbone? It’s 
the wishbone that keeps you going 
after things, and it’s the jawbone that 
helps you find out how to go after 
them if you are not too proud to ask 
a question when there’s something you 
don’t know; and it’s the backbone keeps 
you at it till you get there.” 


—Religious Telescope 


DR. SCOTT NEARING TO LECTURE 


Dr. Scott Nearing will give two 
courses on Monday evenings beginning 
January 12 and continuing through 
February 9 at the Community Church 
Center, 565 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The first course, “Whither Ameri- 
ca?” is at 6:30 P.M. and the second 
course, “Three Worlds” will be held at 
8:15 P.M. 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 
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PERSONALS 
The Rev. Mason F. McGinness, min- 
ister of First Grace Universalist 


Church. Lowell, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed a consultative member of the 
Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 


Milton R. Vollmer, Secretary of the 
Board of Management of our National 
Chureh in Washington is recovering 
from a serious heart attack. 


——————— 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New: York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION FOR) 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship . 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


AT 


Another Service of the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Your Subscription to Your 
Favorite Magazines 


Should Be Sent To The 


Universalist Publishing House 


We will handle new or renewals to any 
periodicals for no added cost 


WHY NOT CONSIDER THESE 
MAGAZINES P 


American Home 1 year $2.50 
American Magazine 1 year 3.00 
Antiques 1 year 6.50 
Atlantic Monthly 1 year 6.00 
Better Homes and Gardens 1 year 2.50 
Blue Book Magazine 1 year 2.90 
Boys’ Life 1 year 2.00 
Child Life 1 year 3.00 
Christian Century 1 year 6.00 
special rate to ministers 
Fortune 1 year 10.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1 year 3.00 
Life 1 year 5.50 
McCall's 1 year 2.50 
Reader's Digest 1 year 3.00 
Saturday Review of Literature 1 year 6.00 


PERHAPS YOU WILL WISH TO MAKE A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


® 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS! 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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(....) check 


Enclosed: (....) money order 
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Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING, DOOLITTLE 
HOME FOR AGED PERSONS, IN(¢ 


The Annual Meeting for the Doolit 
Home for Aged Persons, Ine. will 
held at the Home, corner of Baker a 
Bird Streets, Foxboro, Mass. on t 
fourth Wednesday in January, Janua 
28, 1948 at two o’clock. 

Katherine C. Bour 
Clerk and Asst. Tre: 


CORRECTION 


BETHANY UNION BENEFIT 

On Sunday afternoon, January ° 
1948 at four o’clock, Mrs. Bradfc 
Washburn, wife of the well-known « 
plorer, will give an illustrated lectu 
“The Conquest of Mt. McKinley,” 
the First Universalist Church, 8 |! 
man Street, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Washburn was a member of t 
recent White Tower Expedition and } 
the distinction of being the first wom 
to reach the top of the mountain. 

Proceeds of the lecture which is bei 
sponsored by the Universalist Wome 
Alliance, will go to the Bethany Un™ 
for Young Women at 256 Newbu 
Street, Boston. Tickets $1.00, tax | 
cluded. 


COMMITTEE 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Edwa 
Minor from Illinois, December 27, 19 
Lucy Bernstein Secret! 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP 
j 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Heber B. Robinson will be ordai# 
to the Universalist Ministry on Sun 
February 8, 1948, 7:30 P.M. in © 
First Universalist Church of No 
Olmstead, Ohio. The Rev. Richs 
Knost of Brewton, Alabama, will c¢ 
fer the fellowship. 

Stanley C. Stal 
Secret 


SEND US NAMES AND ADDRES 
OF ISOLATED LIBERALS | 
Will those who know any Univer? 
ists or people who are interested 
Universalism now living in any of | 
following cities or states, please sj 
names and addresses to A. Hadi 
Grimes, 16 Beacon Street, Bosto 
Massachusetts: Birmingham, Alaba 
North Hollywood, California; Madi 
Wisconsin; Oregon; Texas. | 


DERBY LINE EXCEEDS | 
MEMBERSHIP GOAL 

The goal of a ten per cent incr 
in membership set up by the U. 
office and recommended to the chure 
as a project to run from Christmas 
Easter, was exceeded at a single str 
by the Derby Line, Vermont, chu 
on January fourth, when eleven 1 
members were received into the chu 
by the pastor Rev. Clifford R. Stets 
Five children were christened at Ch 
mas time. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD) 


’ 
; 


